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REVIEWS 

SOME WORKS IN FICTION 

Growth. By Graham Travers. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

" In these later days, when novelists compass sea and land in 
search of matter wherewith to tempt the jaded appetite of the 
reader, when they annihilate space and time, throw up the 
curtain of the invisible, and, like Joshua of old, bid the very sun 
to stand still, how can I hope that my tiny microcosm will arrest 
attention for a moment? And yet, if it be a microcosm indeed, 
the element of romance cannot be wanting, and a reader here 
and there will understand that for no daring navigator of old 
did the pulse of life beat quicker than it did in these days for 
poor young Dugald Dalgleish. What if he lived high up on a 
dingy stair? Were not magic doors opening in every direction? 
Were not the hidden places rich with buried treasures?" So, 
Graham Travers (Margaret Todd, M.D.) begins the eleventh 
chapter of her novel "Growth." And, indeed, she is right in 
thinking that a reader here and there will understand — but 
unfortunately, it will only be a 'reader here and there,' for her 
novel is entirely too good to be popular. 

Dugald Dalgleish, a divinity student in Edinburgh, is seen 
against the background of a Nonconformist Chapel, with its 
pastor and deacons, its rigid discipline and its Scotch simplicity, 
and a University Debating Society, with its discussions on heresy, 
in which the living Newman and Martineau are denounced, and 
the dead Luther and Cromwell accepted as yesterday's facts. 
This may sound unpromising as material for a novel, but the 
characters that crowd the Chapel and harangue the De- 
bating Society are alive — they are convincingly real — and 
through them, all the strength and sweetness, all the weakness 
and unloveliness of the Nonconformist position is developed. 
The book might have stopped there and been sufficient — but 
the reader is taken to Rome — and we see the Scarlet Woman 
with Nonconformist eyes — we know her errors and look on a 
tonsure as the sign of the Devil. We meet unworthy priests, a 
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few ripe scholars ; we hear magnificent Easter Services and play 
with the children round the toe of St. Peter. We see something 
of the Church from the inside — its historic continuity begins to 
make its appeal — pious evangelical associations begin to fall 
away in the atmosphere of ecclesiastical Rome ; and finally the 
Mother Church is revealed, with her boundless reserves of 
strength in the unassailable logic of her position. One of the 
most promising of our Nonconformist divinity students becomes 
a second Newman and goes utterly over to the Church of Rome, 
and for a while the suspicion grows in the reader's mind that he 
has been skillfully led into a partisan exposition ; but we go 
back to Edinburgh, carrying a new atmosphere and our Non- 
conformist friends develop an unsuspected strength. We see 
them living simply in the shadow of the Great Presences — and 
in the place of a form of words for worship, invoking Archangels, 
Apostles, Virgin ; we find them minting thoughts fresh from 
the fire of their own hearts — men from whom speech does not 
come glibly — and we cannot feel that it is any less effective. 

Dugald Dalgleish becomes a Nonconformist minister and his 
best friend becomes a priest of the Roman Church. The plea 
is for both Churches, but one is not allowed to fall into a 
negative attitude between them. There is no argument pro and 
con in the book ; these religious questions are its very atmos- 
phere. The story would still be interesting, however, if the 
question involved were merely whether one should turn in 
prayer toward the Kaaba or should strive for an ultimate Nir- 
vana, but to the 'reader here and there' the interest in the 
workings of the 'microcosm' is greatly heightened by having 
the strength and weakness of the two Churches so masterfully 
arrayed. 

There are enough good characters, and there is enough plot 
to furnish material for half a dozen novels of ordinary output. 
The women are particularly interesting — Dugald's sister, a 
Scotch Type of bucolic simplicity; the deacon's daughter, a 
dutiful but giddy girl restrained by Puritan discipline ; a widow 
of volatile temperament, amusingly inconsistent and charmingly 
selfish, abasing herself with luxurious servility to the imperious 
austerity of the Roman Church; an actress fresh from her 
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London triumphs, an outcast among the Nonconformist, yet 
turning the heads of the elder deacons as well as playing havoc 
with the younger divines ; and last the most complex character 
of all — a woman living in voluntary poverty in order to do her 
part in the common work of brotherhood, apart from all 
Churches, but touching many lives for their good, and too 
much a student of science to be able to conform to the creed 
of any Church, and yet the truest Christian character in the 
book. 

The Helpmate. By May Sinclair. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 

In "The Helpmate," Mr. and Mrs. Majendie have just 
been married when the book opens, and on the third day of 
their union, Mrs. Majendie sat on the edge of the bed at four 
o'clock in the morning, and asked her drowsy husband, "Who 
is Lady Cayley?" On receiving no satisfactory reply, "she rose 
slipped from the bed and went to a chair that stood by the open 
window. 

'Anne,' said her husband, 'what are you doing out there?' 

Anne made no answer. 

'Come back to bed; you'll catch cold.' 

He waited. 

'How long are you going to sit there in that draught?' 

She sat on, upright, immovable, in her night gown, racked by 
the keen air of the dawn." And the wise reader would do well 
to leave her sitting there for it is nine years later and on the last 
page of the book before she gets back into that bed. 

The whole story is a thumb-nail sketch of the marriage re- 
lations between a husband and wife. When one advances the 
other retreats, when one is up the other is down — and it is 
rather cleverly done ; but the skill is of the kind that delights 
in engraving the Lord's Prayer on a dime — which is a misuse 
of both the dime and the prayer. So it is unfair to make a 
novel out of an abnormal situation, and it is unfair to the 
marriage state to have this particular study set forth ; for it is in 
no sense typical and could not help anyone, even if people 
could get themselves into any such position. It is easy to 



